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SPECIAL MEETING, NOVEMBER, 1893. 

A Special Meeting, to express the Society's sense of the 
loss which it has sustained by the death of its senior Vice- 
President, Francis Parkman, LL.D., was held on Tuesday, 
the 21st instant, at two and one-half o'clock p. M. ; the Presi- 
dent, Dr. George E. Ellis, in the chair. There was a large 
attendance of the members ; and several of Mr. Parkman's 
relatives were also present. 

After calling the meeting to order, the President said : 

Gentlemen, — It has been but at very infrequent intervals in 
its century of years that the members of this Society have 
been called together for a Special Meeting. Such have been 
in honor and in grateful recognition of the most signally 
distinguished of our associates, who have wrought works of 
eminent ability and value in the field of American History, 
by making some single part of it the labor of their lives. No 
occasion for such a meeting has ever come to us, or is ever 
likely to come, with a stronger or closer engagement of our 
personal and associate interest than that which brings us here 
to-day in commemoration of our late First Vice-President, 
Francis Parkman. We would thus recognize the privilege 
and dignity as well as the benefit and service which have 
come to this Society from his association here. The engaging 
and impressive qualities of his own personality, of his noble 
character, as well as his genius and grand accomplishments 
as an historian, alike present themselves as themes of sponta- 
neous tribute for some of you to speak, and for all of us to 
hear. 

The President produced the manuscript which, then closely 
sealed, he had held in his hand when, at our meeting for 
this month, he announced the decease of Mr. Parkman on 
the day preceding. The parcel, as he repeated, had been 
confided to his keeping by Mr. Parkman in 1868, as he was 
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going abroad for medical advice and for research, with an 
intimation of the uncertainty before him. It was inscribed 
" Not to be used during his life." The President added that 
he found within the seal a private note addressed to himself, 
which he would read. 

50 Chestnut St., 28 Nov., 1868. 

My dear Friend, — Running my eye over this paper, I am more 
than ever struck with its egoism, which makes it totally unfit for any 
eye but that of one in close personal relations with me. 

It resulted from a desire — natural, perhaps, but which may just as 
well be suppressed — to make known the extreme difficulties which 
have reduced to very small proportions what might otherwise have been 
a good measure of achievement. Having once begun it, I went on with 
it, though convinced that it was wholly unsuited to see the light. 

Physiologically considered, the case is rather curious. My plan of 
life from the first was such as would have secured great bodily vigor 
in nineteen cases out of twenty, and was only defeated in its aim by 
an inborn irritability of constitution which required gentler treatment 
than I gave it. If I had my life to live over again, I would follow 
exactly the same course again, only with less vehemence. 

Very cordially, F. Parkman. 

The President remarked that as he saw no trace of what 
the writer called " egoism" in the autobiographical paper in 
his hands, he would read it. The first page of the manuscript 
bearing the figure 8, shows that the earlier pages were re- 
served by the writer. 

The autobiographical fragment read by the President was 
as follows : — 

Allusion was made at the outset to obstacles which have 
checked the progress of the work, if the name of obstacles can 
be applied to obstructions at times impassable and of such a 
nature that even to contend against them would have been 
little else than an act of self-destruction. The case in ques- 
tion is certainly an exceptional one ; but as it has analogies 
with various other cases, not rare under the stimulus of our 
social and material influences, a knowledge of it may prove of 
use. For this, as for other reasons, the writer judges it expe- 
dient to state it in full, though in doing so much personal 
detail must needs be involved. 

His childhood was neither healthful nor buoyant. His 
boyhood, though for a time active, was not robust, and at the 
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age of eleven or twelve he conceived a vehement liking for 
pursuits a devotion to which at that time of life far oftener 
indicates a bodily defect than a mental superiority. Chemical 
experiment was his favorite hobby, and he pursued it with a 
tenacious eagerness which, well guided, would have led to 
some acquaintance with the rudiments of the science, but 
which in fact served little other purpose than injuring him 
by confinement, poisoning him with noxious gases, and occa- 
sionally scorching him with some ill-starred explosion. 1 The 
age of fifteen or sixteen produced a revolution. At that 
momentous period of life retorts and crucibles were forever 
discarded, and an activity somewhat excessive took the place 
of voluntary confinement. A new passion seized him, which, 
but half gratified, still holds its force. He became enamored of 
the woods, — a fancy which soon gained full control over the 
course of the literary pursuits to which he was also addicted. 
After the usual boyish phases of ambitious self-ignorance, he 
resolved to confine his homage to the Muse of History, as 
being less apt than her wayward sisters to requite his devotion 
with a mortifying rebuff. At the age of eighteen the plan 
which he is still attempting to execute was, in its most essen- 
tial features, formed. His idea was clear before him, yet 
attended with unpleasant doubts as to his ability to realize it 
to his own satisfaction. To solve these doubts he entered 
upon a training tolerably well fitted to serve his purpose, 
slighted all college studies which could not promote it, and 
pursued with avidity such as had a bearing upon it, however 
indirect. 2 The task, as he then reckoned, would require about 

1 In the paper referred to on p. 368, Mr. Parkman gives some additional facts in 
regard to his childhood. He there writes : " At eight years I was sent to a farm 
belonging to my maternal grandfather, on the outskirts of the extensive tract of 
wild and rough woodland now called Middlesex Fells. I walked twice a day to 
a school of high but undeserved reputation, about a mile distant, in the town of 
Medford. Here I learned very little, and spent the intervals of schooling more 
profitably in collecting eggs, insects, and reptiles, trapping squirrels and wood- 
chucks, and making persistent though rarely fortunate attempts to kill birds with 
arrows. After four years of this rustication I was brought back to Boston, when 
I was unhappily seized with a mania for experiments in chemistry, involving a 
lonely, confined, unwholesome sort of life, baneful to body and mind." — Eds. 

2 In the paper sent to Mr. Brimmer, Mr. Parkman says : " Before the end of 
the Sophomore year my various schemes had crystallized into a plan of writing 
the story of what was then known as the ' Old French War,' — that is, the war that 
ended in the conquest of Canada, — for here, as it seemed to me, the forest drama 
was more stirring and the forest stage more thronged with appropriate actors than 
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twenty years. The time allowed was ample ; but here he fell 
into a fatal error, entering on this long pilgrimage with all 
the vehemence of one starting on a mile heat. His reliance, 
however, was less on books than on such personal experience 
as should in some sense identify him with his theme. His 
natural inclinations urged him in the same direction, for his 
thoughts were always in the forest, whose features, not un- 
mixed with softer images, possessed his waking and sleeping 
dreams, filling him with vague cravings impossible to satisfy. 
As fond of hardships as he was vain of enduring them, cher- 
ishing a sovereign scorn for every physical weakness or defect, 
deceived, moreover, bj' a rapid development of frame and 
sinews which flattered him with the belief that discipline suf- 
ficiently unsparing would harden him into an athlete, he 
slighted the precautions of a more reasonable woodcraft, tired 
old foresters with long marches, stopped neither for heat nor 
rain, and slept on the earth without a blanket. 1 Another 
cause added not a little to the growing evil. It was impos- 
sible that conditions of the nervous system abnormal as his 
had been from infancy, should be without their effects on the 
mind, and some of these were of a nature highly to exasperate 
him. Unconscious of their character and origin, and ignorant 
that with time and confirmed health they would have disap- 
peared, he had no other thought than that of crushing them 
by force, and accordingly applied himself to the work. Hence 
resulted a state of mental tension, habitual for several years, 
and abundantly mischievous in its effects. With a mind over- 
strained and a body overtasked, he was burning his candle at 
both ends. 

in any other passage of our history. It was not till some years later that I en- 
larged the plan to include the whole course of the American conflict between 
France and England, or, in other words, the history of the American forest ; for 
this was the light in which I regarded it. My theme fascinated me, and I was 
haunted with wilderness images day and night." — Eds. 

1 Referring to this period, Mr. Parkman writes in his letter to Mr. Brimmer : 
" I spent all my summer vacations in the woods or in Canada, at the same time 
reading such hooks as I thought suited, in a general way, to help me towards my 
object. I pursued these lucubrations with a pernicious intensity, keeping my 
plans and purposes to myself while passing among my companions as an out- 
spoken fellow." And of a little later period, when in the Law School, he writes : 
" Here, while following the prescribed courses at a quiet pace, I entered in earnest 
on two other courses, one of general history, the other of Indian history and 
ethnology, and at the same time studied diligently the models of English style, 
which various pursuits were far from excluding the pleasures of society." — Eds. 
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But if a systematic and steady course of physical activity 
can show no better results, have not the advantages of such a 
course been overrated ? In behalf of manhood and common- 
sense, he would protest against such a conclusion ; and if any 
pale student, glued to his desk, here seek an apology for a 
way of life whose natural fruit is that pallid and emasculate 
scholarship of which New England has had too many exam- 
ples, it will be far better that this sketch had not been written. 
For the student there is, in its season, no better place than 
the saddle, and no better companion than the rifle or the oar. 
A highly irritable organism spurred the writer to excess in a 
course which, with one of different temperament, would have 
produced a free and hardy development of such faculties and 
forces as he possessed. Nor, even in the case in question, was 
the evil unmixed, since from the same source whence it issued 
came also the habits of mind and muscular vigor which saved 
him from a ruin absolute and irremediable. 

In his own behalf, he is tempted to add to this digression 
another. Though the seat of derangement may be the ner- 
vous system, it does not of necessity follow that the subject is 
that which, in the common sense of the word, is called " ner- 
vous." The writer was now and then felicitated on " having 
no nerves " by those who thought themselves maltreated by 
that mysterious portion of human organism. 

This subterranean character of the mischief, early declaring 
itself at the surface, doubtless increased its intensity, while it 
saved it from being a nuisance to those around. 

Of the time when, leaving college, he entered nominally on 
the study of law, — though in fact with the determination 
that neither this nor any other pursuit should stand in the 
path of his projects, — his recollection is of mingled pain and 
pleasure. His faculties were stimulated to their best effi- 
ciency. Never, before or since, has he known so great a facil- 
ity of acquisition and comprehension. Soon, however, he 
became conscious that the impelling force was growing beyond 
his control. Labor became a passion, and rest intolerable, yet 
with a keen appetite for social enjoyments, in which he found 
not only a pleasure, but in some sense a repose. The stimu- 
lus rapidly increased. Despite of judgment and of will, his 
mind turned constantly towards remote objects of pursuit, and 
strained vehemently to attain them. The condition was that 

45, 
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of a rider whose horse runs headlong, the bit between his 
teeth, or of a locomotive, built of indifferent material, under a 
head of steam too great for its strength, hissing at a score of 
crevices, yet rushing on with accelerating speed to the inevit- 
able smash. 

A specific sign of the mischief soon appeared in a weakness 
of sight, increasing with an ominous rapidity. Doubtless to 
study with the eyes of another is practicable, yet the expe- 
dient is not an eligible one, and the writer bethought him of 
an alternative. It was essential to his plans to give an inside 
view of Indian life. This then was the time at once to accom- 
plish the object and rest his failing vision. Accordingly he 
went to the Rocky Mountains, but he had reckoned without 
his host. A complication of severe disorders here seized him, 
and at one time narrowly missed bringing both him and his 
schemes to an abrupt termination, but, yielding to a system of 
starvation, at length assumed an intermittent and much less 
threatening form. A concurrence of circumstances left him 
but one means of accomplishing his purpose. This was to fol- 
low a large band of Ogillallah Indians, known to have crossed 
the Black Hill range a short time before. Reeling in the sad- 
dle with weakness and pain, he set forth, attended by a Cana- 
dian hunter. With much difficulty the trail was found, the 
Black Hills crossed, the reluctance of his follower overcome, 
and the Indians discovered on the fifth day encamped near the 
Medicine Bow range of the Rocky Mountains. On a journey 
of a hundred miles, over a country in parts of the roughest, he 
had gained rather than lost strength, while his horse was 
knocked up and his companion disconsolate with a painful 
congh. Joining the Indians, he followed their wanderings for 
several weeks. To have worn the airs of an invalid would 
certainly have been an indiscretion, since in that ease a horse, 
a rifle, a pair of pistols, and a red shirt might have offered 
temptations too strong for aboriginal virtue. Yet to hunt 
buffalo on horseback, over a broken country, when, without 
the tonic of the chase, he could scarcely sit upright in the 
saddle, was not strictly necessary for maintaining the requisite 
prestige. The sport, however, was good, and the faith un- 
doubting that, to tame the devil, it is best to take him by the 
horns. 

As to the advantages of this method of dealing with that 
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subtle personage, some question may have arisen in his mind, 
when, returning after a few months to the settlements, he found 
himself in a condition but ill adapted to support his theory. To 
the maladies of the prairie succeeded a suite of exhausting dis- 
orders, so reducing him that circulation at the extremities ceased, 
the light of the sun became insupportable, and a wild whirl 
possessed his brain, joined to a universal turmoil of the nervous 
system which put his philosophy to the sharpest test it had 
hitherto known. All collapsed, in short, but the tenacious 
strength of muscles hardened by long activity. This condi- 
tion was progressive, and did not reach its height — or, to speak 
more fitly, its depth — until some eighteen months after his 
return. The prospect before him was by no means attractive, 
contrasting somewhat pointedly with his boyish fancy of a life of 
action and a death in battle. Indeed, the change from intense 
activity to flat stagnation, attended with an utter demolition of 
air-castles, may claim a place, not of the meanest, in that legion 
of mental tortures which make the torments of the Inferno 
seem endurable. The desire was intense to return to the 
prairie and try a hair of the dog that bit him ; but this kill-or- 
cure expedient was debarred by the certainty that a few days' 
exposure to the open sunlight would have destroyed his sight. 

In the spring of 1848, the condition indicated being then at 
its worst, the writer resolved to attempt the composition of 
the " History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac," of which the 
material had been for some time collected and the ground 
prepared. The difficulty was so near to the impossible that 
the line of distinction often disappeared, while medical pre- 
science condemned the plan as a short road to dire calamities. 
His motive, however, was in part a sanitary one, growing out 
of a conviction that nothing could be more deadly to his bodily 
and mental health than the entire absence of a purpose and an 
object. The difficulties were threefold : an extreme weakness 
of sight, disabling him even from writing his name except with 
eyes closed ; a condition of the brain prohibiting fixed atten- 
tion except at occasional and brief intervals ; and an exhaus- 
tion and total derangement of the nervous system, producing 
of necessity a mood of mind most unfavorable to effort. To 
be made with impunity, the attempt must be made with the 
most watchful caution. 

He caused a wooden frame to be constructed of the size and 
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shape of a sheet of letter-paper. Stout wires were fixed hori- 
zontally across it, half an inch apart, and a movable back of 
thick pasteboard fitted behind them. The paper for writing 
was placed between the pasteboard and the wires, guided by 
which, and using a black lead crayon, he could write not 
illegibly with closed eyes. He was at the time absent from 
home, on Staten Island, where, and in the neighboring city of 
New York, he had friends who willingly offered their aid. It 
is needless to say to which half of humanity nearly all these 
kind assistants belonged. He chose for a beginning that part 
of the work which offered fewest difficulties and with the sub- 
ject of which he was most familiar, namely, the Siege of Detroit. 
The books and documents, already partially arranged, were pro- 
cured from Boston, and read to him at such times as he could 
listen to them, the length of each reading never, without injury, 
much exceeding half an hour, and periods of several days fre- 
quently occurring during which he could not listen at all. 
Notes were made by him with closed eyes, and afterwards 
deciphered and read to him till he had mastered them. For 
the first half year, the rate of composition averaged about six 
lines a day. The portion of the book thus composed was 
afterwards partially rewritten. 

His health improved under the process, and the remainder 
of the volume — in other words, nearly the whole of it — was 
composed in Boston, while pacing in the twilight of a large 
garret, the only exercise which the sensitive condition of his 
sight permitted him in an unclouded day while the sun was 
above the horizon. It was afterwards written down from dic- 
tation by relatives under the same roof, to whom he was also 
indebted for the preparatory readings. His progress was much 
less tedious than at the outset, and the history was complete in 
about two years and a half. 

He then entered upon the subject of " France in the New 
World," — a work, or series of works, involving minute and 
extended investigation. The difficulties which met him at 
the outset were incalculable. Wholly unable to use his eyes, 
he had before him the task, irksome at best, where there is no 
natural inclination for it, of tracing out, collecting, indexing, 
arranging, and digesting a great mass of incongruous material 
scattered on both sides of the Atlantic. Those pursuing his- 
torical studies under the disadvantages of impaired sight have 
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not hitherto attempted in person this kind of work during the 
period of their disability, but have deputed it to skilled and 
trusty assistants, — a most wise course in cases where it is prac- 
ticable. The writer, however, partly from the nature of his 
subject and his plan, though in special instances receiving very 
valuable aid, was forced in the main to rely on his own research. 
The language was chiefly French, and the reader was a girl 
from the public schools, ignorant of any tongue but her own. 
The effect, though highly amusing to bystanders, was far from 
being so to the person endeavoring to follow the meaning of 
this singular jargon. Catalogues, indexes, tables of contents 
in abundance were, however, read, and correspondence opened 
with those who could lend aid or information. Good progress 
had been made in the preliminary surveys, and many books 
examined and digested on a systematic plan for future refer- 
ence, when a disaster befell the writer which set his calculations 
at naught. 

This was an effusion of water on the left knee, in the autumn 
of 1851. A partial recovery was followed by a relapse, involv- 
ing a close confinement of two years and a weakened and sen- 
sitive condition of the joint from which it has never recovered. 
The effects of the confinement were as curious as unenviable. 
All the irritability of the system centred in the head. The 
most definite of the effects produced was one closely resem- 
bling the tension of an iron band, secured round the head and 
contracting with an extreme force, with the attempt to concen- 
trate the thoughts, listen to reading, or, at times, to engage in 
conversation. This was, however, endurable in comparison 
with other forms of attack which cannot be intelligibly described 
from the want of analogous sensations by which to convey the 
requisite impressions. The brain was stimulated to a restless 
activity, impelling through it a headlong current of thought 
which, however, must be arrested and the irritated organ held 
in quiescence on a penalty to avert which no degree of exer- 
tion was too costly. The whirl, the confusion, and strange 
undefined torture attending this condition are only to be con- 
ceived by one who has felt them. Possibly they may have 
analogies in the savage punishment once in use in some of our 
prisons, where drops of water were made to fall from a height 
on the shaved head of the offender, soon producing an effect 
which brought to reason the most contumacious. Sleep, of 
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course, was banished during the 'periods of attack, and in its 
place was demanded, for the exclusion of thought, an effort more 
severe than the writer has ever put forth in any other cause. 
In a few hours, however, a condition of exhaustion would 
ensue ; and both patient and disease being spent, the latter fell 
into a dull lethargic state far more supportable. Excitement 
or alarm would probably have proved wholly ruinous. 

These were the extreme conditions of the disorder, which 
has reached two crises, — one at the end of 1853, the other in 
1858. In the latter case it was about four years before the 
power of mental application was in the smallest degree restored, 
nor, since the first year of the confinement, has there been any 
waking hour when he has not been in some degree conscious 
of the presence of the malady. Influences tending to depress 
the mind have at all times proved far less injurious than those 
tending to excite or even pleasurably exhilarate, and a lively 
conversation has often been a cause of serious mischief. A 
cautious vigilance has been necessary from the first, and this 
cerebral devil has perhaps had his uses as a teacher of 
philosophy. 

Meanwhile the Faculty of Medicine were not idle, displaying 
that exuberance of resource for which that remarkable profes- 
sion is justly famed. The wisest, indeed, did nothing, com- 
mending his patient to time and faith; but the activity of his 
brethren made full amends for this masterly inaction. One 
was for tonics, another for a diet of milk ; one counselled gal- 
vanism, another hydropathy; one scarred him behind the neck 
with nitric acid, another drew red-hot irons along his spine 
with a view of enlivening that organ. Opinion was divergent 
as practice. One assured him of recovery in six years ; another 
thought that he would never recover. Another, with grave 
circumlocution, lest the patient should take fright, informed 
him that he was the victim of an organic disease of the brain 
which must needs despatch him to another world within a 
twelvemonth; and he stood amazed at the smile of an auditor 
who neither cared for the announcement nor believed it. 
Another, an eminent physiologist of Paris, after an acquaint- 
ance of three months, one day told him that, from the nature 
of the disorder, he had at first supposed that it must in accord- 
ance with precedent be attended with insanity, and had ever 
since been studying him to discover under what form the 
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supposed aberration declared itself, adding, with a somewhat 
humorous look, that his researches had not been rewarded 
with the smallest success. 

In the severer periods of the disorder, books were discarded 
for horticulture, which benign pursuit has proved most salu- 
tary in its influences. One year, four years, and numerous 
short intervals lasting from a day to a month, represent these 
literary interruptions since the work in hand was begun. 
Under the most favorable conditions, it was a slow and doubtful 
navigation, beset with reefs and breakers, demanding a con- 
stant lookout and a constant throwing of the lead. Of late 
years, however, the condition of the sight has so far improved 
as to permit reading, not exceeding, on the average, five min- 
utes at oue time. This modicum of power, though apparently 
trifling, proves of the greatest service, since, by a cautious man- 
agement, its application may be extended. By reading for one 
minute, and then resting for an equal time, this alternate pro- 
cess may generally be continued for about half an hour. Then, 
after a sufficient interval, it may be repeated, often three or four 
times in the course of the day. By this means nearly the whole 
of the volume now offered has been composed. When the con- 
ditions were such as to render systematic application possible, 
a reader has been employed, usually a pupil of the public 
schools. On one occasion, however, the services of a young 
man, highly intelligent and an excellent linguist, were obtained 
for a short time. With such assistance every difficulty van- 
ished, but it could not long be continued. 

At present the work, or rather the series of separate works, 
stands as follows : Most of the material is collected or within 
reach. Another volume, on the Jesuits in North America, is 
one third written. Another, on the French explorers of the 
Great West, is half written ; while a third, devoted to the 
checkered career of Louis de Buade, Comte de Frontenac, is 
partially arranged for composition. Each work is designed to 
be a unit in itself, independently of the rest ; but the whole, 
taken as a series, will form a connected history of France in 
the New World. 1 

1 In the letter to Mr. Brimmer, Mr. Parkman says : " While engaged on 
these books I made many journeys in the United States and Canada in search 
of material, and went four times to Europe with a similar object. The task of 
exploring archives and collecting documents, to me repulsive at the best, was 
under the circumstances difficult, and would have been impossible but for the aid 
of competent assistants working under my direction." — Eds. 
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How far, by a process combining the slowness of the tortoise 
with the uncertainty of the hare, an undertaking of close and 
extended research can be advanced, is a question to solve 
which there is no aid from precedent, since it does not appear 
that an attempt under similar circumstances has hitherto been 
made. The writer looks, however, for a fair degree of success. 1 
Irksome as may be the requirements of conditions so anoma- 
lous, they are far less oppressive than the necessity they in- 
volve of being busied with the past when the present has 
claims so urgent, and holding the pen with a hand that should 
have grasped the sword. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes then read the following 
poem : — 

He rests from toil ; the portals of the tomb 
Close on the last of those unwearying hands 

That wove their pictured webs in History's loom, 
Rich with the memories of three mighty lands. 

One wrought the record of the Royal Pair 
Who saw the great Discoverer's sail unfurled, 

Happy his more than regal prize to share, 
The spoils, the wonders of the sunset world. 

There, too, he found his theme ; upreared anew, 
Our eyes beheld the vanished Aztec shrines, 

And all the silver splendors of Peru 

That lured the conqueror to her fatal mines. 

Nor less remembered he who told the tale 
Of empire wrested from the strangling sea ; 

Of Leyden's woe, that turned his readers pale, 
The price of unborn freedom yet to be ; 

Who taught the New World what the Old could teach ; 

Whose silent hero, peerless as our own, 
By deeds that mocked the feeble breath of speech 

Called up to life a State without a Throne. 

1 Writing in 1886 to Mr. Brimmer, Mr. Parkman says: "Taking the last 
forty years as a whole, the capacity of literary work which during that time has 
fallen to my share has, I am confident, been considerably less than a fourth part 
of what it would hare been under normal conditions." — Eds. 
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As year by year his tapestry unrolled, 

What varied wealth its growing length displayed ! 

What long processions flamed in cloth of gold ! 
What stately forms their flowing robes arrayed ! 

Not such the scenes our later craftsman drew ; 

Not such the shapes his darker pattern held ; 
A deeper shadow lent its sober hue, 

A sadder tale his tragic task compelled. 

He told the red man's story ; far and wide 
He searched the unwritten annals of his race ; 

He sat a listener at the Sachem's side, 

He tracked the hunter through his wildwood chase. 

High o'er his head the soaring eagle screamed ; 

The wolf's long howl rang nightly ; through the vale 
Tramped the lone bear ; the panther's eyeballs gleamed ; 

The bison's gallop thundered on the gale. 

Soon o'er the horizon rose the cloud of strife, — 
Two proud, strong nations battling for the prize, 

Which swarming host should mould a nation's life ; 
Which royal banner flout the western skies. 

Long raged the conflict ; on the crimson sod 
Native and alien joined their hosts in vain ; 

The lilies withered where the Lion trod, 
Till Peace lay panting on the ravaged plain. 

A nobler task was theirs who strove to win 

The blood-stained heathen to the Christian fold, 

To free from Satan's clutch the slaves of sin ; 
Their labors, too, with loving grace he told. 

Halting with feeble step, or bending o'er 

The sweet-breathed roses which he loved so well, 

While through long years his burdening cross he bore, 
From those firm lips no coward accents fell. 

A brave, bright memory ! his the stainless shield 

No shame defaces and no envy mars ! 
When our far future's record is unsealed, 

His name will shine among its morning stars. 
46 
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The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop said : — 

You kindly call upon me, Mr. President, to say something ; 
but I came here this afternoon only to hear — I should rather 
have said only to try to hear — the tributes of others to our 
lamented associate and friend, and more especially to listen to 
that autobiographical paper of his own, which you have held 
in confidence for so many years, and which you have just read 
to us. I can add nothing to the few words in which I ex- 
pressed my sense of our great loss when it was first announced 
to the Society a fortnight ago, and certainly I can say nothing 
worthy to follow the impressive lines which have just been 
recited by our ever ready, ever welcome, ever felicitous asso- 
ciate, Dr. Holmes. 

Most vividly does this occasion recall to my mind the scene 
which was witnessed here more than thirty years ago, when 
our Dowse Library was lighted by yonder chandelier for the 
first time at a special meeting of the Society, of which I was 
then President, held to express their respect and affection for 
the historian Prescott, whose funeral we had attended the 
day before. Since then we have been called to lament the 
departure of Ticknor and Sparks and Bancroft and Palfrey 
and Motley, — all of whom were then living, — and now we 
meet to add the name of Parkman to a succession of Massa- 
chusetts historians hardly second to any which has adorned this 
department of literature during the same period in this or any 
other land. Prescott and Parkman — the first and the last to 
leave us — had many things in common. Both labored under 
severe disabilities and infirmities. Both struggled bravely, 
heroically, against them. Both achieved a deserved celebrity 
which time will not obliterate. 

I second, by anticipation, the expression of our sense of the 
loss we have sustained, as prepared by the President for inser- 
tion in our Records. He can say nothing of Parkman as an 
historian and a friend in which I shall not heartily concur. 

The Hon. George S. Hale said : — 

I feel honored, Mr. President, that you should allow me the 
privilege of joining in this tribute to an old and dear friend. 
If I yield to yourself and to others like yourself the pleasure 
of describing more fully the subjects which he touched and 
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adorned, and of portraying his great merits and success as an 
untiring student, a brilliant writer of pure and picturesque 
English, and an historian of his own country without a superior, 
I claim that of speaking as one who knew and valued the man. 
I have sometimes thought that those who stood nearest to a 
great figure were less capable, for that reason, of seeing and 
appreciating its noble proportions. A close friend may not 
only be incapable of criticism, but be less able than a more 
distant observer to describe the qualities which awaken his 
love and appreciation. But if Mark Antony came to bury 
Caesar, not to praise him, he did not fail to show his love or to 
justify his praise. 

Fifty-and-three years are the span of my close, unbroken, 
and intimate friendship for Francis Parkman, boy and man, 
in youth and in age, — of a friendship without an interrup- 
tion, without a break, without a shadow, without a cloud, — 
begun when, a boy of fourteen, I entered with him, nurslings 
of Harvard, into the gladsome light of those days of eager hope, 
of bright anticipations, of keen enjoyment, of life, of litera- 
ture, of study, of books, of the new world opening before us, 
or, in words which it is a pleasure to quote in this presence, 

" Of vistas bright with the opening day, 
Whose all-awakening sun 
Showed in life's landscape far away 
The summits to be won." 

I do not think he was ambitious of the honors and successes 
which lead many of us astray. He paid no homage to the 
queens of Gain, of Fashion, of Power, or of Pleasure. His 
was the " mightiest and the best," — that 

" Glorious Lady with the eyes of light 
And laurels clustering round " her " lofty brow, 



On a far shore," who " smoothed with tender hand, 
Through months of pain, the sleepless bed of Hyde " ; 

and could say to him, 

" When on restless night dawns cheerless morrow, 
When weary soul and wasting body pine, 
Thine am I still, in danger, sickness, sorrow." 

His aim was early fixed and never changed. More than 
most men he seemed to realize Wordsworth's conception of 
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" The generous spirit who 

hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought," 

and played 

" In the many games of life that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won." 

He was the same in youth as in manhood, free, fearless, 
independent, calm, yet full of fire, vigorous, determined, 
patient, untiring, persistent, without assumption or pretence, 
clear, just, and considerate, loving Truth too much not to wish 
to decorate her with all the grace and interest his spirited 
narrative could add ; too eager to display the interest of the 
great epic he developed not to consider truth its brightest 
ornament. 

I am impressed with the recollection — and the more im- 
pressed because it comes to me, I will not say, as unrecognized, 
but rather as so natural and unqualified that it seemed a part 
of the nature of the man — that I do not remember ever seeing 
him depressed, dispirited, or discouraged, morose or sour, or 
otherwise than cheerful, ready for the event, and patient with 
its trials, finding always " comfort in himself and in his 
cause." 

His glowing and picturesque narratives, the fruit of studies 
pursued amidst physical difficulties sufficient to dishearten 
other men, of the discoveries, the wanderings, the struggles, 
the combats, the sacrifices, the devotion of an alien race and 
another faith, have associated him for all time with that portion 
of our history, — with, I had almost said, every river, every 
mountain, every lake, and with the wide prairie and the track- 
less forest. In New England, on his native soil, he is forever 
associated with the scenes of romantic history and of natural 
beauty which he loved. 

" The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 
Runs mingling with his name forever," 

whether it be the broad stream of the Merrimac, bearing on its 
bosom Hannah Emerson Duston, her nurse, and their boyish 
companion, with the trophies of their victory ; the gleaming 
waves of Champlain decorated by the picturesque fleet of 
Indian and French canoes and batteaux ; or Lovewell's Pond, 
long, says Dr. Palfrey, as famous in New England as Chevy 
Chase on the Scottish border, " with its sandy beach, its two 
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green islands, and its environment of lonely forest." Nor can 
I forget the tokens not merely of these associations but of his 
enjoyment of our early pleasures in my own birthplace, and of 
his affectionate remembrances of the friends and associations 
of his youth, which he has preserved forever in the volumes 
which closed his labors. 

" In the valley of the little river Ashuelot, a New Hamp- 
shire affluent of the Connecticut, was a rude border settlement, 
which later years transformed into a town noted in rural New 
England for kindly hospitality, culture without pretence, and 
good breeding without conventionality." . There, within the 
curtilage of my father's house, the "brown Indian" marked 
" with murderous aim" ; and there the captive, returned from 
his life as a savage chieftain, died among his kindred. I 
please myself with the fancy that his interest in the events 
and scenes he so well depicted was there stimulated and 
strengthened. 

I suppose the feature in his life which impresses us most 
deeply is the unfailing patience, persistence, and courage with 
which he pushed his labors, snatching every moment from the 
rarely relaxing grasp of pain ; as wakeful for labor as he was 
for suffering, even while, as it might almost be said, without 
eyes to see, or hands to write, or feet to walk, and by which, 
although " doomed to go in company with pain," he could 
turn "his necessity to glorious gain," so that the title of 
his crowning work, " A Half Century of Conflict," seemed 
an apt description of his own life. 

I remember how he told me, perhaps some thirty-five years 
ago, what you have already heard from the touching auto- 
biographical fragment which Dr. Ellis has read, that the 
distinguished physician, Dr. Brown-Sequard, declared his 
anticipation of the dread alternative, — death of the body or 
of the mind ; and after that he did his best work ! 

In a letter I received from him only last year he speaks of 
his enemy of forty-one years' standing. That enemy won no 
conquest over him, but he was borne to his rest covered with 
the laurels of a life-long victory. 

Samuel Eliot, LL.D., followed in some extemporaneous 
remarks, highly appreciative of Mr. Parkman, both as an 
historian and as a man ; and the Hon. E. R. Hoae also spoke 
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briefly, referring particularly to the impressive apologia pro 
vitd sud to which the Society had just listened, and to the 
noble example which Mr. Parkman had set us. He had been 
acquainted with Mr. Parkman for many years, and had often 
met him at the Saturday Club, where no one showed a keener 
wit, but he had never really known the man, he said, until he 
heard that paper. 

Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., who had intended to speak, 
was obliged by a previous engagement on college business to 
leave early in the meeting. 

The Hon. John Lowell, having been called on, spoke 
substantially as follows : — 

Mr. President, — The noble tributes which have been already 
pronounced upon Mr. Parkman and his work leave little to be 
said. We all acknowledge with admiration and wonder his 
courage and perseverance under obstacles which would have 
daunted any man of merely ordinary firmness. The narrative 
read by you, in which these obstacles are told by himself in so 
simple and manly a way, will give to many, even of his friends, 
a more thorough understanding of the obstinate courage and 
more than soldierly persistence of his character. 

Mr. Parkman was born to be an historian. His mind was 
apprehensive of incident. In conversation he always had an 
anecdote appropriate to the occasion ; not a story gathered 
from others and remembered for the amusement of his friends, 
but one from his own experience, amusing, if it so happened, 
but, at any rate, pertinent to the subject under discussion. 

In his story of the French successes and failures in America, 
all his powers were called into play, to make a narrative which 
will live, we may be sure, as a priceless addition to our litera- 
ture. It is not the subject, but himself, that gives immortality 
to his histories. The subject appears to the untutored mind 
somewhat barren. The spaces are too vast, the heroes too few, 
and the savages too many to interest one in themselves. But 
when informed by his imagination and power of expression, 
the story becomes immortal. He created his theme as truly 
as Homer created the tale of " Troy Divine." 

In private life, Mr. Parkman was not only a most entertain- 
ing companion, but the truest of friends. He knew and re- 
membered everything which affected or interested those with 
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whom he was intimate. He knew their children and grand- 
children by name and by character ; he knew their affections 
and all their history. 

I belonged to a little club of which he was a member, which 
used to meet every fortnight during the season. He was very 
fond of meeting with these few companions. After he had 
become unable, from infirmity, to climb the stairs, he came, 
one evening, I remember, to my house in town. We all went 
down to the hall and had a most agreeable chat with him as 
long as he could stay, which was not very long. 

Seeing him a few weeks since, I asked if his work was done. 
He said that he was revising his books, and wanted to insert 
in them some fresh discoveries, — how important I do not 
know. It is to be hoped that these may be added by another 
hand ; but whether so or not, we can rejoice that he was per- 
mitted to bring his great work to a substantial and admirable 
close. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green said that he had received a letter 
from Mr. Parkman's classmate, the Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, 
who was not able to be present at the meeting. 

Chestnut Hill, Nor. 16, 1893. 

Dear Dr. Green, — I have just received your kind note telling 
me that you are requested by Dr. Ellis to ask me to be present at the 
meeting next Tuesday commemorative of Dr. Francis Parkman ; but 
to my very great regret this will be impossible, as I am confined to my 
room with trouble in my foot. It would indeed be a satisfaction to 
bear testimony to the admirable traits which in so marked a manner 
distinguished our late associate. 

From the day we entered college, fifty-three years ago, through 
life, as classmates, club mates, friends, my affection for him has been 
strengthened by his many endearing qualities and by my respect for 
him in his manly struggle against physical infirmities. 

Francis Parkman was a beloved member of the class of 1844. Dis- 
tinguished as a scholar, especially as a writer, he was also a favorite 
as a joyous, light-hearted companion. His pursuits even then showed 
the strong bent of his tastes. His vacations were passed in the woods ; 
and, as a companion on one of these long camping excursions tells me, 
he talked of Indians, relating anecdotes about them and of their raids 
with the French on our frontier settlements, oftener than of other sub- 
jects. Through all these years of arduous labor he has kept his eye 
steadily fixed upon the goal he intended to reach, while at the same 
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time he loved to meet his old friends and classmates, and to talk of 
college days. No one more vividly remembered or more joyously 
recalled the incidents of college days. 

He was selected by the class at the last Commencement to respond at 
the next Alumni dinner, according to custom, for the class which gradu- 
ated fifty years ago, and, evidently gratified with this mark of his class- 
mates' regard, he was looking forward with much satisfaction to 
performing this duty. But it has been otherwise ordered, and this will 
have to be done by another. 

Love, respect, and admiration for the memory of Francis Parkman 
fill the hearts of his surviving classmates. 

Truly yours, 

Leveeett Saltonstall. 

The Hon. Martin Brimmer said that some years ago Mr. 
Parkman, who had perhaps forgotten the existence of the 
paper given to Dr. Ellis, had sent to him a paper similar in its 
character to that which had been read this afternoon. It was 
somewhat shorter, and was written fifteen or twenty years 
later, and it was Mr. Parkman's wish that on his death it 
should be given to the Massachusetts Historical Society. The 
note which accompanied it is as follows : — 

50 Chestnut Street. 
Mr dear Brimmer, — I dare say that you have forgotten that I 
threatened, some years ago, to send you such a paper as that herewith 
enclosed. Will you oblige me by keeping it, and, in case of my death, 
giving it to the Mass. Historical Soc. ? But first pray do me the favor 
to look it over and suggest any omissions, additions, or changes that 
may occur to you. 

Yours faithfully, F. Parkman. 

14 Nov. 1886. 

The following minute was then adopted, all the members 
standing : — 

The members of the Massachusetts Historical Society would 
relieve the sadness with which they enter upon their records 
the loss by death of their honored and eminent associate, 
Francis Parkman, by assigning to him the highest awards of 
ability, fidelity, and signal success as an American historian. 
He had won at home and abroad that place of chiefest honor. 
The work which he has wrought was one of freshness, reserved 
because it had been seeking and waiting for him. And it 
came to him with all its attractions and exactions, finding in 
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him the most rare and richly combined qualities of genius, 
aptitude, taste, and unique sympathetic fitness, to turn its 
romances, heroisms, and enterprises, with the enrichments of 
character and grace, into history. Nor would we fail to ex- 
press our respectful and admiring estimate of the impressive- 
ness of his character, of his noble manliness, his gentle mien 
and ways, and the patient perseverance of his spirit in its 
triumphing over physical infirmities. 
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